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FOREWORD 

In  the  New  England  States  there  are  many  good  dairy 
farmers,  who,  like  Roe  McDanolds  of  North  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  milk  production. 
His  farm  is  only  one  of  many  producing  milk  with  increasing 
efficiency.  Others  are  accomplishing  similar  results  in 
much  the  same  way.  These  dairy  farmers  are  demon- 
strating that  higher  quality  forage  can  be  produced,  that 
by  using  such  forage  the  amount  of  more  costly  mixed  feed 
can  be  reduced,  and  that  at  the  same  time  high  milk  pro- 
duction can  be  maintained  or  increased. 

N.  E.  DODD,  Chief, 
Agricultural  Adjusfmenf  Agency. 

The  helpful  cooperation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 
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ROEMcDANOLDS  HAS  A  FARM 


Roe  McDanolds  is  a  farmer  in  New 
Hampshire  near  North  Haverhill.  That's 
well  up  along  the  western  border  of  the 
State,  where  the  hills  come  down  steeply 
to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  rain- 
fall all  combine  to  make  it  a  good  grass 
country. 

13,000-LB.  COWS 

Roe  McDanolds  is  a  dairyman.  Most 
farmers  are,  up  there.  He  isn't  an  extra 
big  dairyman — milks  about  20  cows,  21 
last  fall  when  some  New  Hampshire  farm- 
ers visited  his  place  to  study  his  method 
of  farming.     But  he's  one  of  the  many 


good  dairymen,  with  good  cows.  His 
cows  averaged  over  13,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  1943  by  cow-test  records.  That's 
real  production  on  anybody's  farm,  any- 
where. 

And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
his  farm  isn't  that  milk  production.  It  is 
that  he  manages  it  with  so  little  grain. 
This  is  the  story  of  how  he  does  it. 

Here's  the  setting.  The  McDanolds 
farm  isn't  much  different  from  most 
farms  in  this  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  land  probably  is  a  bit  more  on  the 
level  than  most,  but  there  isn't  much  in 
the  way  he  farms  that  can't  be  practiced 
on  the  more  hilly  land.    Many  New  Eng- 
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land  dairymen  are  carrying  out  similar 
practices  vv  ith  some  minor  changes  to  fit 
the  lay  of  the  land  on  individual  farms. 

As  for  size,  the  farm  has  about  75 
acres,  and  these  are  cut  up  into  11  fields 
ranging  from  4  to  10  acres  each.  Ten  of 
the  fields  are  in  pasture  and  hay  com- 
bined, and  one  in  corn — corn  for  the  silo. 

The  rotation  McDanolds  has  used  for 
a  good  many  years  is  simple:  Corn  fol- 


lowed by  oats,  with  grass  and  red  clover 
seeded  with  the  oats,  then  several  years 
of  combined  hay  and  pasture. 

This  system  of  farming  is  followed 
pretty  widely  in  this  part  of  New  England, 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  But,  in 
spite  of  its  general  use,  up  until  quite 
recently,  results  were  something  less  than 
satisfactory.  The  hitch  was  not  in  the 
system  but  in  a  little  detail  which,  most 


farmers  figured,  couldn't  be  helped.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that,  perhaps  the 
second  year  after  planting,  the  clover  just 
about  disappeared.  Sometimes  it  never 
was  much  good. 

PERMANENT  PASTURES 

The  result  was  that,  after  the  first  year 
or  two,  cows  fed  on  the  hay  or  turned  on 
the  pastures  didn't  do  so  well  unless  there 
vv  as  a  lot  of  grain  dumped  in  the  manger 
every  night  and  morning.  As  far  as 
the  clover  was  concerned,  the  '^perma- 
nent" pasture  wasnt  permanent.  The 
midsummer  slump  in  milk  production 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  things 
you  couldn't  do  much  about.  Most 
farmers  blamed  it  on  "the  heat"  and 
"flies."  Roe  McDanolds  did,  too— at 
first. 


A  section  of  McDanolds'  pasture. 
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This  little  story  is  written  partly  be- 
cause Roe  McDanolds  in  the  last  few 
years  has  found  a  way  to  straighten  out 
the  midsummer  kink  in  his  production 
curve,  but  mainly  because  he  has  learned 
how  to  get  along  without  a  big  part  of 
that  grain.  He  isn't  the  only  good  New 
Hampshire  dairyman  who  is  doing  a  sim- 
ilar job  and  he  doesn't  want  to  be  tagged 
as  an  exception. 

Actually,  about  the  main  change  he 
made  in  his  already  good  planting  system 
was  to  add  a  bit  of  Ladino  clover  seed 
to  the  pasture  mixture.  Being  the  kind 
of  a  farmer  he  is,  he  has  geared  his  fer- 
tilizer program  to  the  new  rotation  and 
he  has  adjusted  his  feeding  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  his  abundant  high- 
protein  hay  and  pasture.  The  red  clover 
still  dies  out  after  about  a  year  or  two, 
but  the  Ladino,  once  it  gets  a  fair  start, 


comes  up  season  after  season,  playing  a 
part  in  keeping  up  the  land;  playing  a 
bigger  part  in  keeping  the  milk  produc- 
tion up  and  the  grain  bill  down.  The  per 
acre  mixture  he  now  uses  is  6  pounds  of 
timothy,  4  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  2 
pounds  of  Ladino  clover.  The  oats  are 
left  out. 

Of  course,  there's  more  to  building  up 
a  good  dairy  farm  than  just  planting  the 
right  kind  of  pasture,  and  the  little  trick 
of  adding  Ladino  clover  to  the  hay  and 
pasture  mixture  is  only  a  part  of  the  story 
behind  Roe  McDanolds'  farming.  Here's 
more  of  it. 

PLOW  IN  THE  FALL 

The  land  to  be  planted  to  the  timothy- 
clover  mixture  is  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
worked  down  to  a  good  seedbed.  The 
farm  is  level  enough  so  he  can  do  this. 


If  it  were  less  level  he  would  leave  the 
land  rough  over  winter  or  plow  it  in  the 
spring.  He  also  puts  on  some  fertilizer 
in  the  fall,  using  a  per  acre  mixture  of 
150  pounds  of  cyanamid,  200  pounds  of 
47-percent  superphosphate,  and  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  To  break 
it  down  a  little  further,  that  means  30 


pounds  of  nitrogen,  94  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (P2O5),  and  120  pounds  of 
potash.  And,  of  course,  he  uses  lime  reg- 
ularly. 

This  being  a  dairy  farm,  there  is  plenty 
of  manure,  and  all  of  it  goes  back  to  the 
land,  A  covered  manure  pit  is  insurance 
against  waste. 

To  get  back  to  the  fall-plowed  land:  It 
lies  fallow  over  winter  to  get  the  benefit 
of  freezing  and  thawing.  About  the  time 
the  frost  is  going  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  early  in  the  morning,  when 
there  is  still  a  crust  from  the  freeze  of  the 
night  before,  he  seeds  the  pasture-hay 
mixture,  using  a  hand-operated  cyclone 
seeder. 

CLIPPING  HELPS  MAINTAIN  QUALITY 

He  starts  pasturing  the  new  seeding  in 

June.    When  weeds  start  to  come  on,  the 


Ladino  has  really  become  established. 


— more  than  enough  hoy. 


field  is  clipped.  The  new  field  is  pastured 
for  2  years  before  it  is  cut  for  hay.  After 
a  couple  of  years  the  growth  is  so  heavy 
that  there  is  more  than  enough  for  pas- 
ture and  there  is  enough  timothy  in  the 
mixture  so  that  the  hay  will  cure  fairly 
easily.  The  pasturing  is  all  done  in  ro- 
tation, one  field  at  a  time  until  it  is 
eaten  down,  then  the  cows  are  kept  off 
until  it  is  well  grown  up  again. 

Under  this  system  he  always  has  plenty 
of  pasture  and  more  than  enough  hay. 
In  1943,  he  sold  40  tons  of  surplus  hay; 
his  1944  hay  harvest  yielded  about  50 
tons  more  than  his  own  needs.  In  addi- 
titon,  when  his  New  Hampshire  neigh- 
bors visited  his  place  in  the  early  fall  of 
1944,  he  still  had  about  two-thirds  of  his 
corn  silage  from  the  1943  season. 

So  much  for  that  part  of  the  McDan- 
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FACTS  FROM 

Milk 

ROE  McDANOLDS 

Year 

(pounds 
per  cow) 

DAIRY  HERD 

1933 

12,575 

IMPROVEMENT 

1934 
1935 

12,395 
13,404 

RECORDS 

1936 
1937 

14,494 
11,819 

1938 

12,477 

1939 

10,610 

1940 

11,159 

1941 

12,140 

1942 
1943 

12.275 
13.030 

' 

^  About 

acre  the  ladij  t 

10 

Grain 
(pounds 
per  cow) 

Pounds  of 

milk  per 

pound  of 

grain 

Price  of 

milk  per 

cwt. 

Value  of 

milk  per 

cow 

Grain  cost 
per  cow 

Return  over 
grain  cost 

3,660 

3.4 

$1.71 

$215.00 

$39.00 

$176.00 

3,138 

4.0 

2.20 

272.00 

47.00 

225.00 

2,995 

4.5 

2.16 

280.00 

50.00 

230.00 

3,451 

4.2 

1.93 

279.00 

57.00 

222.00 

3,011 

3.9 

1.62 

192.00 

64.00 

128.00 

2,599 

4.8 

1.67 

208.00 

43.00 

165.00 

2,441 

4.3 

1.77 

188.00 

38.00 

150.00 

1,993 

15.6 

1.85 

207.00 

34.00 

173.00 

2,010 

6.0 

2.06 

250.00 

37.00 

213.00 

2,260 

5.4 

2.58 

316.00 

42.00 

274.00 

1,220 

10.7 

3.02 

394.00 

33.00 

361.00 

lover  really 

began  to  get 

in  its  work. 
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FACTS  FROM 
ROE  McDANOLDS 
DAIRY  HERD 
IMPROVEMENT 
RECORDS 


1 

- 

Year 

1 

Milk 
(pounds 
per  cow)     ;! 

Grain 
(pounds 
per  cow) 

Pounds  of 

milk  per 

pound  of 

grain 

Price  of 

milk  per 

cwt. 

Value  of 

milk  per 

cow 

Grain  cost 
per  cow 

Return  over 
grain  cost 

1933 

12,575    ; 

3,660 

3.4 

$1.71 

$215.00 

$39.00 

$176.00 

1934 

12,395 

3,138 

4.0 

2.20 

272.00 

47.00 

225.00 

1935 

13,404 

2,995 

4.5 

2.16 

280.00 

50.00 

230.00 

1936 

14,494 

3,451 

4.2 

1.93 

279.00 

57.00 

222.00 

1937 

11,819 

3,011 

3.9 

1.62 

192.00 

64.00 

128.00 

1938 

12,477 

2,599 

4.8 

1.67 

208.00 

43.00 

165.00 

1939 

10,610 

2,441 

4.3 

1.77 

188.00 

38.00 

150.00 

1940 

11,159 

1,993 

15.6 

1.85 

207.00 

34.00 

173.00 

1941 

12,140 

2,010 

6.0 

2.06 

250.00 

37.00 

213.00 

1942 

12,275 

2,260 

5.4 

2.58 

316.00 

42.00 

274.00 

1943 

13,030 

1,220 

! 

10.7 

3.02 

394.00 

33.00 

361.00 

1  About  here  the  ladino  clover  really  began  to  get  in  its  work. 
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olds  farm  picture.    Now,  how  about  his 
cows  and  how  he  feeds  them? 

The  pictures,  of  course,  tell  that  story 
better  than  words.  And  the  table  of  fig- 
ures on  pages  10  and  11  taken  from  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
records,  supplies  details  where  the  pic- 
tures leave  off.  But  even  this  doesn't  tell 
all  the  story,  for  the  figures  cover  only  the 
period  after  much  of  the  real  improve- 
ment had  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  significance  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  comparative  figures.  The 
average  production  per  cow  in  the  United 
States  in  1941  was  4,741  pounds  of  milk, 
the  New  Hampshire  average  was  about 
5,000  pounds,  and  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  in  cow-testing  associations 
was  8,134  pounds.  In  that  year  Roe  Mc- 
Danolds'  cows  under  test  averaged  12,- 


140  pounds,  and  in  1943  the  figure  was 
up  to  13,030  pounds. 

But,  here  again,  the  story  isn't  all  in 
production  figures.  For  the  farmer  who 
has  to  pay  the  bills,  the  real  "proof  of  the 
pudding"  is  in  the  difference  between  in- 
come and  outgo. 

GRAIN  REDUCED  TWO-THIRDS 

Just  checking  back  to  the  table  again, 
notice  that  in  1933  the  cows  received  an 
average  of  3,660  pounds  of  grain  for  the 
year.  Then  drop  down  to  1943.  In  that 
year  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  was 
only  1,220  pounds.  That  tells  the  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  story — 3,660  pounds  of 
grain  in  1933  and  1,220  pounds  in  1943. 
Roe  McDanolds  got  more  milk  in  1943 
but  fed  only  one-third  as  much  grain. 

These  figures  show  strikingly  what 
Ladino  clover  properly  fertilized  means 
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When  his  New  Hampshire  neighbors  visited  his  place. 
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AAA  Chief  N.  E.  Dodd  speaks  to  farmers  at  the  McDanolds'  farm. 
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to  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  pasture. 
Without  it  the  cows  had  to  be  fed  three 
times  as  much  grain  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow. 

Ross  Wilson,  county  agent,  comment- 
ing on  Roe  McDanolds'  herd,  says:  "In 
1928  his  cows  were  fed  1  pound  of  grain 
for  every  2.9  pounds  of  milk  they  pro- 
duced. In  1940  they  produced  5.6 
pounds  of  milk  for  every  pound  of  grain. 
In  1944  when  the  figures  for  the  year 
before  were  added  up  they  showed  that 
McDanolds'  cows  had  produced  10.7 
pounds  of  milk  for  every  pound  of  grain 
fedr 

A  FEW  BASIC  THINGS 

When  Roe  McDanolds  talks  about 
dairy  farming  he  bears  down  on  a  few 
basic  things: 

1.  Build  up  the   best  possible  dairy 


herd.  (His  cows  now  average  bet- 
ter than  13,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.) 

2.  Keep  up  the  soil  with  all  the  manure 
available,  plus  plenty  of  lime,  phos- 
phorus, and  potash. 

3.  Use  Ladino  in  the  hay  and  pasture 
mixture  for  clover  that  is  perma- 
nent. 

4.  Handle  that  clover  so  that  you  get 
all  its  worth  out  of  it:  On  the  part 
you  cut  for  hay,  put  everything 
you've  got  into  getting  that  hay  cut 
early.  Don't  let  anything — corn 
cultivating  or  anything  else — get  in 
the  way.  You  are  stuck  with  a  big 
grain  bill  all  winter  if  that  hay  isn't 
right. 

5.  Let  the  pasture  get  a  good  growth 
before  you  turn  in.  Pasture  a  small 
field  at  a  time  and  turn  into  another 
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One  pound  of  grain  for  10.7  pounds  of  milk. 
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as  soon  as  the  first  begins  to  get  a 
little  short.  If  you  watch,  ^Hhe  cows 
will  tell  you  when.'^ 

6.  And  take  advantage  of  what  you've 
got.  Don't  keep  feeding  grain  1  to 
3  when  1  to  10  will  do  the  job. 

7.  Sign  up  all  the  help  available  to  get 
the  job  done:  The  county  agent  for 
all  around  help,  the  cow  testing  as- 
sociation for  records  that  count,, 
and  the  AAA  for  help  in  building 
the  soil  and  maintaining  it  in  condi- 
tion for  top  yields  of  high-quality 
feed  that  cuts  the  grain  bill. 

In  farming  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
put  everything  together  in  logical  or- 
der— if  you  do  so  and  so,  you  will  get 
such  and  such  results.  And,  in  trying  to 
draw  conclusions  from  Roe  McDanolds' 
farm,  it  is  a  bit  difficult  to  say,  this  is  the 
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cause  and  that  the  effect ;  or  this  is  the  be- 
ginning and  that  the  end. 

ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  LAND 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  Many 
of  the  life-giving  elements  which  must  be 
put  together  by  the  cows  to  yield  the  still 
more  life-giving  milk — those  elements 
must  come  from  the  soil.  If  they  are  not 
in  the  soil,  neither  plants  nor  animals  can 
manufacture  them. 

Here  then,  is  a  fundamental  which  may 
serve  as  a  good  place  to  end  this  brief 
story  of  Roe  McDanolds'  farming  system. 
He  knows  that  no  matter  how  good  his 
cows  (and  they  are  good),  or  his  rota- 
tion, or  his  seed,  or  his  market,  or  his 
help,  it  will  add  up  only  if  he  keeps  his 
soil  good.  He  knows,  as  every  farmer 
knows,  that  a  farm  is  only  as  good  as  its 
land. 


In  the  basic  job  of  keeping  up  his  soil 
and  also  in  developing  the  management 
plans  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  Roe  Mc- 
Danolds takes  advantage  of  all  the  help 
available.  The  county  agent,  the  spe- 
cialists at  the  University  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  the 
cow  testing  association,  of  which  he  is 
president — all  are  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  uses  to  help  him  with  his  farming. 

In  the  success  of  Roe  McDanolds  and 
the  thousands  of  other  American  farm- 
ers who,  like  him,  are  pioneering  a  neiv 
agriculture,  a  permanent  agriculture, 
AAA  finds  the  final  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  program.  The  AAA  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  McDanolds  farm  organiza- 
tion, helping  him  to  secure  the  fertilizers 
and  soil-building  materials  upon  which 
his  farming  system  depends,  helping  him 
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Build  up  the  best  possible  dairy  herd. 
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also  with  many  special  aids  which,  com- 
bined with  good  weather,  have  made  the 
war  years  the  most  productive  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Actually,  Roe  McDanolds  carries  on 
his  farming  under  a  program  that  goes 
beyond  his  fence  rows.  He  believes  that 
a  nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its  farms — 
that  farms  not  only  furnish  the  Nation  its 
food  and  fiber,  but  that  here  also  is  the 
fountainhead  for  replenishing  the  supply 
of  men  and  women,  whose  mental  and 
physical  qualities  trace  back  directly  to 
the  elements  in  the  soil. 


Yes,  Roe  McDanolds  believes  that  the 
Nation  has  a  real  stake  in  what's  in  the 
soil  and  what's  done  with  the  soil.  And, 
for  the  life  of  him,  he  can't  believe  that 
the  land  which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  can  be  neglected  by  the 
Nation.  And  so,  a  program  in  which  he 
and  his  Government  are  partners  in  pro- 
tecting, conserving,  and  building  up  his 
soil  comes  "natural"  to  Roe  McDanolds. 
In  it  he  sees  not  merely  the  high-produc- 
tion figure  on  his  milk  chart  and  the 
steady  drop  in  his  grain  bills,  but  also  the 
strong  bodies  and  minds  of  Americans 
yet  to  come. 
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